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PREFACE. 

HAVING  been  defined  by  fever  A 
of  my  Friends  to  make  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Virtues  of  the  Bath  -Wa¬ 
ter  s>  in  the  fame  Manner ,  and 
upon  the  fame  Plan ,  as  I  have  already  done 
into  thofe  of  Briftol :  I  have  for  fome  time 
declined  it ,  as  believing  it  to  be  a  Work  of 
more  Time  than  I  was  willing  to  fpare,  and 
what  would  coft  me  more  Pains ,  than  I  was 
well  able  to  undertake .  For  as  it  is  no  eafy 
Matter ,  to  adjujl  and  fettle  the  feveral  Ufes 
and  Virtues  of  any  Mineral  Water  whatfo - 
ever,  fo  will  it  be  more  particularly  difficult 
to  do  this ,  in  regard  to  the  Waters  of  Bath ; 
becaufe  of  the  great  Multiplicity  of  Cafes ,  to 
which  they  are  applicable  $  all  which  mi  ft  be 
reduced  in  whole ,  or  in  part,  to  the  fame  In¬ 
dications  of  Cure,  before  we  can  confjlently 
talk  of  their  being  benefited,  by  one  and  the 
fame  Water  ;  and  this  not  only  as  to  the  inter¬ 
nal,  but  a ifo  as  to  the  external  life  of  it,  in 
every  Particular :  A  Circumftance  which 
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adds  to  the  Difficulty,  and  renders  a  Work  of 
this  Nature ,  not  only  'very  extenfive ,  but  alfo 
exceeding  intricate  and  perplexed .  Yet  ne¬ 
vertheless,  when  1  began  to  confider ,  that  I 
was  looked  upon  by  my  Friends  as  qualified 
for  this  Work,  it  be  mg  well  known  that  for 
fever al  Years  pajl ,  1  had  keen  a  diligent  En¬ 
quirer  into  the  Virtues  of  Bath-  Water,  and 
that  I  could  not  deity  what  I  had  frequently 
declared ,  that  in  my  Opinion  thefe  Waters 
flood  in  need  of  fome  farther  Explication  >  I 
chofe  to  comply  with  their  Requejl,  efpe dally  as 
1  now  propojed  to  fpend  the  greater  Fart  of 
the  Year  at  Bath,  and  it  was  my  Duty  to  con - 
fider  throughly  of  every  Obfervation  I  had 
made,  both  during  the  Time  when  I  formerly 
refided  there,  and  f  ace.  I  therefore  refolved? 
notwithjlanding  the  many1  difcouraging  Car- 
cumflances  attending  it,  to  make'  a  Beginning ;• 
and  although  the  Whole  of  this  Work  taken  to-> 
g ether ,  might  appear  formidable ,  and  beyond 
my  Strength,  yet  when  I  confidered,  that  1  was' 
at  liberty  to  proceed ,  as  leifurely  as  I  pleafed, 
in  my  own  Way,  and  at  my  own?  Time,  I  faw 
no  Re af on  why  1  fhould  decline  undertaking 
that  which  was  really  my  Duty  to  fet  about  $ 
and  which  1  could  not  perform  better  than  un¬ 
der  the  Eye  of  the  Pub  lick,  as  it  would  be  a 
I  Security 
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Security  for  my  purfuing  the  Subject  with 
proper  Application  and  Care. 

I  fall  therefore  proceed ,  according  to  the. 
Method  laid  down  in  my  late  Treatife  on  Bri^ 
ftol -Water,  in  the  following  Manner .  Firfi# 
1  fall  give  a  Hifiory  of  the  Water from  as. 
high  Antiquity ,  as  any  Thing  certain  can  be 
collected,  until  this  prefent  Time  $  endeavour 
mg  to  few  what  has  been  the  current  Opinion* 
cf  Phyfcians  concer?iing  it,  what  Difeafes  it 
has  been  principally  nfed  and  efeemed  for,  at 
different  Times ,  and  for  what  it  is  now  at 
this  Day  in  Reputation ;  thereby  attempting 
to  give  fuch  a  general  Idea  of  this  Water ,  as 
may  be  of  Service  to  thofe  who  are  not  yet  ac«* 
quamted  with  its  Ufe  and  Virtues. 

And  for  the  better  a fer taming  of  fuch 
Cafes  f  as  Phyfcians  may  think  proper  to  fend 
here  for  Relief  I  fall  in  the  fecond  Place, 
enquire  into  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  fuch 
Diftempers  as  it  is  found  more  particularly 
beneficial  to ,  thereby \  endeavouring  to  find 
out  what  Indications  it  anfwers ,  how  far  if 
may  be  depended  on  in  the  many  different  Difi 
orders  it  is  good  for,  and  how  far  not.. 

And  this  being  done ,  I  fall,  in  the  third 
Place,  enter  into  an  Examination  of  the  fe¬ 
deral  Properties  and  Qualities  of  this  Water, 

fi. 
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Jo  far  as  they  are  difcoverable  by  Expe~ 
riments . 

‘This  is  the  Method ,  though  not  the  Order , 

which  I  propofe  to  proceed :  For  as  1  find 
the  Hifiorical  Part  a  Work  rather  of  Labour , 
than  of  Science ,  that  fetch,  as  does  not  fo 

immediately  refpeffi  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Phyfcian , 
i  Jhall  begin  with  the  fecond  Part ,  which  as 
it  treats  of  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  fetch 
Difiempers  as  are  more  efpecially  benefited  by 
the  B2i\h-Watersy  will  not  only  be  better  fuited 
to  the  Study  of  my  ProfeJJion ,  but  alfo  be  more 
itfeful  and  inter ejling  to  the  Publick .  And 
even  here ,  I  cannot  by  any  means  undertake  to 
go  through  my  Subject :  No,  that  would  be  a 
Work  of  too  great  Extent,  to  be  attempted  at 
one  Time :  And  in  this,  1  doubt  not  but  1 
Jhall  be  excufed  by  every  confederate  Reader ; 
ferfe,  as  this  leijurely  way  of  proceeding  will 
give  me  an  Opportunity  of  taking  a  more  di - 
Jiinffi  View  of  every  Particular .  Secondly, 
that  if  any  Mifeakes  feeould  be  made,  fetch  Er¬ 
rors  may  by  this  means  be  difcovered  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  when  1  come  to  revife  and  JiniJh 
the  Whole . 


CHAP.  I. 

>  * 

Of  Chronical  Dijlempers  in  general, 

\ 

S  the  moft  Ample  and  general  Con- 
fideration  of  the  Human  Body,  is 
that  of  an  Hydraulic  Machine> 
confiding  of  Solids  containing ,  and  Fluids 

contained:  So  the  ufual  Way  of  accounting 
for  all  Diftempers  incident  to  it,  has  been 
from  fome  preternatural  Default,  either 
of  the  one,  or  of  the  other, 

Thofe  that  think  the  Fluids  chiefly  to 
blame,  are  of  opinion,  that  almoft  every 
Difeafe,  is  the  EfFedt  of  fome  unhapy  Alte¬ 
ration,  either  in  the  Quantity,  or  the  Qua-* 
iity  of  the  Humours, 
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Thofe  that  fufpedt  the  Solids  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Fault,  lay  great  Strefs  upon  the 
Tone  of  the  Fibres,  which  being  in  their 
natural  State  of  Tenfity,  perform  their  feve- 
ral  Functions  aright;  but  receding  from  this, 
in  either  Extreme,  are,  as  they  conceive, 
the  latent  Caufe  of  moft  Diforders. 

And  though  no  one,  perhaps,  has  been 
fo  wholly  addidted  to  either  of  thefe  two 
Theories,  as  not  to  be  willing  to  make 
fome  fmall  Allowances  to  the  oppofite 
Side ;  yet  has  it  by  no  means  been  agreed, 
which  of  the  two  is  moft  in  the  right ; 
but  in  different  Ages,  and  under  different 
Symptoms,  the  one  or  the  other  has  been 
occafionally  efpoufed,  according  to  the 
reigning  Philofophy  of  the  Times, 

if 

And  yet  it  is  very  apparent,  that  fo  long 
as  this  Matter  is  left  undetermined,  the 
Practice  which  is  built  on  thefe  Principles, 
muft  be  full  of  Uncertainties ;  for  if  it  is 
not  agreed  where  the  Fault  lies,  whether 

in 
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in  the  Fluids  or  the  Solids ,  by  what  Rules 
are  we  to  proceed  ?  To  brace  the  Fibres  is 
one  Thing,  to  depurate  the  Humours  is  an¬ 
other  ;  and  if  we  attempt  the  one,  when 
we  fhould  be  aiming  at  the  other,  we  may 
make  great  Miftakes  ;  and  this  more  efpe- 
cially,  if  the  Mathematicks  fhould  ftep  in, 
and  lend  Demonftration  to  our  Philofophy. 

Eut  fuppofing  we  could  be  certain  when 
the  Fluids ,  and  when  the  Solids  were  in 
Fault,  even  then,  this  Way  of  Reafoning 
would  be  too  general  and-abftradted,  to  an- 
fwer  the  End  propofed  by  it :  For  although 
it  may  unqueftionably  appear,  in  this  or 
that  particular  Diforder,  that  the  original 
Fault  is  in  the  Fluids,  yet  if  this  is  only  de¬ 
clared  in  general  Terms,  without  fpecifying 
the  particular  Nature  of  the  offending 
Matter,  it  cannot  point  out  to  us  any  ra¬ 
tional  Method  of  Cure  5  for  granting,  that 
where  the  Fluids  err  in  Quantity  only, 
there  may  be  fome  kind  of  Direction,  yet 

when  we  come  to  confider  the  feveral  dif- 

/ 

ferent  Qualites  of  the  Humours,  which 
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give  rife  to  different  Diftempers,  there  is 
jvery  little  that  can  be  depended  upon :  The 
Galenifts  make  the  proper  Crafis  of  the 
Blood,  to  confifl  in  a  due  Temperament 
of  the  four  Qualities,  hot,  cold,  dry,  moift. 
The  more  enlightened  Chymijls ,  will  have 
every  Evil  to  arife  from  faline  Acrimonies, 
and  Effervefcencies ;  (though  among  the , 
many  innumerable  Combinations  of  Salts, 
they  are  not  agreed,  which  particular  Kinds 
belong  to  any  particular  Diflemper :)  But 
who  fees  not  that  both  thefe  different 
Opinions,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
Off-fhoots  of  their  refpeCtive  Philofo- 
phy  ?  So  that  till  the  learned  World  are 
better  agreed  concerning  the  ipecifick  Na¬ 
ture  of  morbifick  Juices,  fuch  our  imper¬ 
fect  Knowledge  can  never  be  received  as 
a  Fundamental  add  to  this  that  the  real 
Crafis  of  the  Human  Blood,  as  requifite 
for  Health,  or  productive  of  any  particular 
Diflemper,  feems  a  Secret  far  above  the 
Reach  of  Man’s  Difcovery,  having  evaded 
all  Refearches,  both  ancient  and  modern ; 
and  moreover  it  feems  requifite  to  the  un~ 
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derftanding  of  the  true  Nature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Fluids,  as  they  are  the  Caufe  of  Dif- 
tempers,  that  we  not  only  fhould  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Blood  itfelf,  but  alfo 
with  the  particular  Crafis  of  every  Hu¬ 
mour  fecreted  from  it,  and  their  feveral 
Deviations  from  their  natural  State. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Solids,  and  look  upon  fome 
Defeat  in  them,  as  the  original  Caufe  of 
Diftempers,  we  are  ftill  under  as  great 
Difficulties  as  before ;  for  granting  that  the 
Circulation  of  the  Fluids,  depends  upon 
the  Tone  of  the  Solids,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fettled  Point,  what  Difeafes  a- 
rife  from  the  lax,  and  what  from  the  tenfe 
Fibre  ?  Both,  for  inftance,  may  be  the 
Caufe  of  Obftru£tion,  and  how  we  are  to 
diftinguifli  the  one  from  the  other  in  all 

Cafes,  is  not  yet  determined ;  and  it  is 
farther  doubtful,  whether  fome  Parts  of 
the  Body  which  are  called  fibrous,  have 
any Elafticity  at  all,  (viz.)  the  Brain;  and 
in  thofe  Parts  where  the  Fibres  are  elaftic, 
2  the 
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the  Degree  of  Tenfity  in  every  Fibre  is  fa 
different,  according  to  its  different  Situation 
and  Office,  that  no  one  Medicine  can  be 
rationally  adapted  to  the  (lengthening  and 
bracing  one  Sort  of  Fibres,  but  what  may 
proportionably  hurt  another ;  unlefs  we 
can  fuppofe  that  this  Medicine  fhall  exert 
itfelf  only  on  the  Part  affedted,  and  that 
we  know  how  to  proportion  the  Degree 
and  Force  of  it,  to  every  Fibre,  and  to 
every  different  Make  of  fuch  Fibre,  in 
different  Conftitutions  and  Ages :  And  if 

it  be  objedted,  that  bracing  Medicines  are 
often  found  to  be  of  great  Service  in  fe- 
veral  Diftempers,  I  will  not  difpute  the 
Efficacy  of  them,  only  beg  Leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  poflible  we  may  be  mif- 
taken  as  to  the  Manner  of  their  Operation  ; 
and  if  fo,  this  Way  of  Reafoning  will  a- 

"  W'  $ 

mount  to  nothing  more,  than  what  the 
Logicians  call  Sophifma  non  Caufa  pro 
Caajd. 

Some,  indeed,  there  have  been  in  all 
Ages,  who  have  not  attached  themfelves 

either 
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either  to  this  or  that  particular  Theory : 
If  the  Dodtrine  of  Solids  has  not  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  ground  their  Practice  upon,  they 
have  had  recourfe  to  that  of  the  Fluids, 
and  fo  by  adapting  neither,  have  pleafed 
themfelves  with  avoiding  the  Errors  of 
both  ;  but  let  them  take  the  one,  or  the 
other,  or  both,  it  is  plain  that  the  fame 
Uncertainties  which  belong  to  each,  will 
be  found  in  both ;  neither  is  it  poffible 
we  fhould  build  a  rational  Practice  upon 
them,  either  feparately,  or  jointly,  till 
fuch  time  as  we  know  whether  the  Fluids 
move  the  Solids,  or  the  Solids  the  Fluids; 
which  are  Agents ,  which  are  Patients ; 
how  they  adt,  how  they  are  adted  upon ; 
and  whether  any  thing  more  fubtle  than 

both,  may  not  be  the  primary  Caufe  of 
all  their  feveral  Movements.  Thefe  are 
Queftions  deep  and  difficult,  yet  fuch  as 
ought  to  be  refolved,  before  we  prefume 
to  found  Pradtice  upon  thefe  Principles. 
Hippocrates  *  divides  the  whole  Human 
Body  into  odpiccTcc  lvi%ow&vct> 


i  01 


*  Hippoc.  Epid,  Lib,  6.  Se6t.  8, 
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QpfjLvvrm,  (/.  el)  the  Parts  containing ,  the 
Parts  contained ,  and  the  Parts  affiliating,  by 
which  it  is  plain,  that  he  did  not  look 
upon  the  Solids  or  the  Fluids  as  the 
firft  Movers ,  though  he  at  the  fame  time 
thought  it  necelfary,  that  we  fliould  un- 
derftand  the  moving  as  well  as  the  moved 
Parts.  It  would  be  thought  a  Piece  of 
Prefumption  in  any  Body  to  undertake  to 
account  for  the  Defedts  of  any  curious 
Machine,  upon  a  general  Notion  only  of 
mechanical  Principles,  without  underftand- 
ing  that  particular  Principle,  upon  which 
fuch  Machine  was  built. 

Something  indeed  has  been  attempted 
this  way,  by  attributing  all  Senfation  and 
Motion  to  the  Nerves  ;  but  as  nothing 
more  is  told  us  concerning  thefe  Nerves, 
than  what  was  before  taught  of  the  So¬ 
lids  in  general,  namely,  that  all  their 
feveral  Motions  and  Actions  depend  upon 
the  Tone  of  the  Fibres  this  adds  no 
Knowledge  :  And  though  fome  have  gone 
further,  and  fought  for  the  primary  Caufe 

of 
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of  Motion  in  the  Animal  Spirits  * ;  yet  this 

amounts  to  but  little,  becaufe  the  Learned 
are  not  agreed,  whether  there  is  really  any 
fuch  Fluid ;  and  if  this  is  allowed,  they 
do  not  concur  as  to  the  Manner  of  any 
of  its  Operations  ;  fo  that  after  all  our 
Search,  our  boafted  Knowledge  in  Me- 
chanicks,  is  much  too  fcanty,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  living  Fabrick  of  the  Human 
Body,  and  comes  as  far  fhort  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Machinery  of  Man,  as  are  the  Shades 
and  Colours  of  his  Pidture  and  this  is  no 
more  than  what  we  have  been  told  from 
the  higheft  Authority,  that  we  are  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  that 
this  Knowledge  is  too  high  for  us,  we 
cannot  attain  unto  it* 

C  Leaving 

*  It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  many  different 
Opinions  entertained  by  different  Authors  concerning 
the  Animal  Spirits  ;  what  Dr.  Hales  fays,  in  his  Hes- 
maftaticksy  p.  58.  is  enough  to  fhew  we  know  little  or 
nothing  about  them  ;  where  fpeaking  of  the  Nerves, 
he  fays,  <c  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  the 
Force  by  which  they  a£I,  is  confined  in  Canals 
*c  within  the  Nerves,  or  adls  along  their  Surfaces  like 
elc&rical  Powers. 
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Leaving  therefore  the  uncertain  Gueffes 
of  vain  Philofophy,  let  us  rather  keep  to 
the  plain  old  Paths  of  Practice  and  Ob- 
fervation  $  always  remembring,  that  our 
Reafon  is  not  the  Informer ,  but  the  In - 
for?ned ;  not  the  Majler ,  but  the  Scholar  °7 
and  that  we  were  never  intended  to 
plan  and  defign  the  Building,  but  to 
furvey  and  examine  it,  and  to  Men  to 
the  Inflrudtion  of  him  that  made  it  and 
in  fo  doing  I  truft  I  fhall  be  able  to  give 
a  more  fatisfa£lory  Account  of  Chronical 
Diftempers,  than  any  *  Philofophy  has 
hitherto  afforded  us ,  at  leaft  I  fhall  have 
this  comfortable  Proverb  of  my  Side  :  He 
that  follows  Nature  is  never  out  of  his  Way. 

There 

/ 

*  Dr.  Sydenham ,  in  his  Letter  to  Dr  Short ,  pub- 
lifhed  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Traftatus  de  Podagra , 
addrefles  himfelf  to  the  Doctor  in  the  following 
Words  Te  tamen  Natura  ad  eas  potius  fubtili- 

tates  determinaverit,  quae  e  Praxi  nafeuntur,  quam 
€t  ad  inanes  Speculationes,  quae  duo  baud  minori  in» 
<c  tervallo  a  fe  invicem  diftant,  quam  fapientum  res 
feriae  et  maximi  momenti,  a  puerulorum  ludo  et 
&c  crepundiis  difterminantur,  et  fortafle,  nifi  me  fall  it 
5 4  obfervatio  mea,  raro  in  eodem  fubjedto  con* 
*4  venhint.” 
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There  is  no  Truth  in  regard  to  the 
Human  Body  more  apparent  than  this, 
that  the  Egejla,  ought  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  Ingefta ,  and  that  an  Inequality  be¬ 
tween  the  Aliment  taken  in,  and  the  Hu- 
*  mours  fent  forth  of  the  Body,  is  the  fre¬ 
quent  Caufe,  both  of  acute  and  chronical 
Diftempers ;  an  acute  one,  if  Nature  is 
roufed,  and  ftruggles  for  a  Crifis  j  a  chro¬ 
nical,  if  die  effects  it  aSropvSSs  in  a  more 
gentle  and  natural  Way.  The  feverai  Ac¬ 
cidents,  which  may  occafionally  give  rife 
to  fuch  Difproportion  are  not  before  us 
at  prefent,  but  that  fuch  Dilparity  is  very 
common,  and  the  natural  Confequence  of 
almoft  every  Irregularity  in  Life,  is  unl- 
verfally  allowed  $  and  the  immediate  Ef¬ 
fect  of  this  upon  the  tranfudatory  Lymph 
is  a  Matter  well  worth  our  Enquiry. 

The  Dodtrine-  of  Lymph  tranfuding 
through  the  Coats  of  the  VefTels  in  every 
Part  of  the  Body,  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates , 
and  has  been  of  late  fo  well  cftablifhed 

C  2  *  by 
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by  a  modern  Writer  *,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  further  Proof  :  Our  preient  Pur- 
pofe  is  rather  to  fhew  the  great  Impor¬ 
tance  of  it,  and  to  prove  that  aqueous 
Moifture,  of  which  this  Lymph  chiefly 
coniifts,  is  the  grand  Inftrument  of  Ad- 
miffion,  Diftribution  and  Secretion  of 
every  Thing  that  goes  into  the  Body  $ 
and  that  the  tranfudatory  Lymph  is  that 
which  is  principally  affedted,  by  every 
Error  in  regard  to  the  Ingejla ,  and  that 
which  communicates  it  to  every  Part. 

I  fhall  not  here  difpute  what  Proportion 
of  our  Food  is  conveyed  through  the  Lac- 
teals,  and  what  is  abforbed  by  the  mefe- 
raickVeins;  in  both  Cafes,  whatever  en¬ 
ters  the  Blood,  is  in  a  liquid  Form,  and 
is  carried  thither  by  means  of  a  large  Pro¬ 
portion  of  aqueous  Moifture,  without 
which  nothing  can  get  into,  or  tranfude 
from,  the  Blood- Veflels ;  and  as  whatfo- 
ever  is  intimately  mixed  with  Water,  muft 

impregnate 
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impregnate  that  Water,  and  alter  its  Pro¬ 
perties,  more  or  lefs  $  this  aqueous  Part  of 
our  Food,  muft  partake  of  every  Fault  in 
the  firft  Paflages,  or  in  the  Blood- Veflels, 
that  is,  of  every  Error  in  the  firft  Con- 
codtion,  or  in  the  fecond. 

But  when  we  confider  farther,  that  a- 
queous  Moifture,  is  not  only  the  Inftru- 
ment  of  Admiffion  into,  and  Tranfudation 
from,  the  Blood- Veflels;  but  alfo  the  Ve¬ 
hicle  which  conveys  proper  Supplies  to 
the  extravafate  Parts ;  that  every  Veflfel, 
every  Membrane,  every  Fibre  receives  its 
natural  Moifture  from  it,  and  that  no  one 
Function  of  the  Body,  can  be  performed 
without  its  Help ;  we  lhall  then  conceive, 
not  only  how  this  tranfudatory  Lymph 
partakes  of  every  Evil,  but  alfo  how  it 
may  communicate  it  to  every  Part. 

And  when  to  this  we  add  the  Influence 
it  has  upon  the  glandular  Secretions,  and 
confider  how  they  all  depend  upon  the 

healthful 
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healthful  State  of  this  Fluid,  we  have  the 
greateft  Reafon  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
Humour  principally  concerned  in  the  Pre¬ 
clusion  of  Chronical  Diftempers  ;  that 
which  fiirft  receives  the  Taints  then  com¬ 
municates  it  to  the  Blood,  and  afterwards 
fixes  it ;  and  as  this  Connection  between 
the  glandular  Secretions,  and  the  tranfuda- 
tory  Lymph,  feems  to  be  a  Matter  of  great 
Comfequence,  I  Uiall  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  it. 

All  Animal  Secretion  may  be  considered 
as  two-fold,  and  is  either  porous ,  or  glan¬ 
dular^  that  which  tranfpires  through  the 
Pores,  is  the  very  tranfudatory  Lymph  it- 
Tclfy  and  fo  is  regulated  by  the  proper  or 
improper  Crafis  of  it;  it  remains  there¬ 
fore  to  prove,  that  what  is  carried  off  by 
the  Glands,  depends  alfo  upon  the  fame 
Caufe. 

As  there  is  a  certain  Quantity  of  Solids, 
as  well  as  Fluids,  admitted  into  the  Blood  ; 

fo. 
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£o,  in  fome  proportion^  muft  both  of  them 
be  carried  out :  The  Pores  feem  for  the 
moft  part  deftined  for  the  Exhalation  of 
the  more  fluid  Parts :  The  Glands  for  the 
Excretion  of  thofe  which  are  more  folid  ; 
but  as  the  folid  Particles  cannot  be  ex¬ 
creted  but  in  a  liquid  Form,  and  by  die 
Help  of  a  large  Proportion  of  aqueous 
Moifture,  it  is  provided  that  That  Part  of 
the  tranfudatory  Lymph,  which  does  not 
reach  the  outward  Surface  of  the  Body 
and  tranfpire  off,  fliall  be  referved  for 
the  Supply  of  natural  Moifture  to  the  in¬ 
ward  extravafate  Parts ;  among  which  the 
Glands  muft  have  their  Share,  and  that  (as 
I  conceive)  in  a  very  large  Proportion ;  be- 
caufe  every  Recrement  that  is  not  carried 
off  through  the  Pores,  muft  be  fecreted  by 
the  Glands ;  neither  can  they  perform 
their  feveral  Fundtions  without  a  confl- 
derable  Quantity  of  aqueous  Moifture: 
For  the  Glands  are  not  to  be  conceived  as 
fufficient  of  themfelves  to  fecrete  their  re- 

fpedtive 
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fpedtive  Juices,  by  means  only  of  what  is 
brought  to  them  by  the  Arteries,  but  as 
requiring  withal  an  additional  Moiflure 

from  without,  which  Moifture  is  fiipplied 
by  the  tranfudatory  Lymph,  and  by  this 
they  are  irrigated  and  fed,  as  Seed  is  in 
the  Ground  *  and  that  it  is  fo  in  faft, 
will  appear  from  the  following  Confi- 
fiderations : 

Firjly  From  the  general  Difference  ob- 
ferved  in  the  feveral  glandular  Secretions 
of  the  Human  Body,  fome  fecreting  flow- 
ly  and  but  little,  others  very  largely,  and 
much  quicker,  and  not  at  all  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Quantities  of  Blood  brought  to 
them  by  the  Arteries, 

Secondly ,  From  the  particular  Difference 
obferved  at  different  Times,  in  the  fame 
Secretions.  Sometimes  the  Glands  will 
difcharge  a  great  deal,  fometimes  very 
little,  and  this  in  perfect  Health,  without 

any 
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any  fenfible  Increafe  or  Alteration  of  the 
arterial  Blood  5  and  this  is  particularly 
obfervable  in  the  Urine ;  fo  that  it  has 
been  thought  impoffible  that  this  fhould  be 
the  only  Supply  y  and  what  fhall  we  fay 
.  of  the  Rreafts  in  Women  ?  Here  are  Organs 
perfectly  formed.  Arteries  bringing  the 
Blood,  and  Veins  carrying  it  off,  and  yet 
no  Secretion,  till  fucfa  Time  as  Nature  de~ 
pofites  the  tranfudatory  Lymph  in  proper 
Quantities,  on  thefe  Parts,  and  then  they 
flow  in  Abundance, 

' thirdly ,  The  Quantities  fecreted  in  ma* 
ny  of  the  Glands,  feem  to  be  more  than 
the  Blood  by  way  of  the  Arteries  can 
yield,  confidering  that  the  Veins  carry  off 
near  as  much  as  the  Arteries  bring ;  and 
it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  animal  Oecono- 
my,  to  confider  the  Glands  as  the  Emunc- 
tories  of  fuch  excrementitious  Lymph  as 
does  not  perfpire  off  by  the  Pores  3  which 
is  farther  proved  from  the  conftant  Hurt 
of  the  Glands  when  this  tranfudatory 

P  Moifture 
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Moifture  is  either  deficient  or  redundant, 
and  their  feveral  morbid  Swellings,  and 
Difcharges  from  the  ill  Qualities  of  it* 

If  then  this  is  the  Cafe,  and  this  aqueous 
Lymph,  is  not  only  the  Inftrument  of  Ad~ 
million  and  Diftribution,  but  alfo  that  on 
which  all  the  glandular  Secretions  in  great 
meafure  depend,  it  mu  ft  be  affeded  by 
every  Error  as  to  the  I?igefta>  and  being  fo 
affeded  muft  caufe  Irregularities  as  to  the 
Egefia ;  not  to  mention  that  the  Ege/la  be¬ 
ing  difturbed  from  other  Caufes,  muft  re¬ 
ciprocally  affed  the  tranfudatory  Lymph  ; 
fo  that  in  every  Light  in  which  we  can 
take  it,  the  tranfudatory  Lymph  will  be 
found  to  be  the  ufual  Seat  of  Chronical 
Diftempers,  which  I  fhall  make  appear  by 
proceeding  to  a  more  particular  Explica¬ 
tion  of  them* 

As  Chronical  Diftempers  are  feated  chief¬ 
ly  in  thofe  Parts  of  the  Body,  where  the 
Circulation  of  the  Humours  is  moft  eafily 

inter- 
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interrupted;  fo  the  mod  general  and  firm- 
pie  Account  that  has  been  given  of  them, 
is  from  ObftruEiiony  which  the  fmaller  Vef- 
fels  mud  be  more  particularly  fubjed  to* 
from  any  the  lead  Defeat,  either  in  the  Hu¬ 
mours  palling*  or  the  Veffels  through 
which  they  pafs  ;  but  as  this  Account  is 
too  general,  and  does  not  diffidently  dif- 
tinguilh  between  one  Chronical  Didemper 
and  another,  in  that  it  does  not  inform  us 
where  thefe  minute  Veffels  are,  in  the  ar¬ 
terial,  lymphatick,  or  glandular  Sydern5 
(which  is  very  material  for  us  to  know,  be- 
caufe.  Obdrudion  in  each  of  thefe  have 
different  Confequences ;)  fo  this  Way  of 
Reafoning  is  not  fo  very  indrtidlve,  as 
may  at  fird  Sight  be  imagined  :  For  if 
the  Narrownefs  of  the  Veffels  were  the 
only  Difficulty,  there  would  be  a  greater 
Samenefs  in  Chronical  Didempers  as  to  the 
Parts  affeded,  and  as  to  the  Cure ;  nor  is 

t 

it  eafy  to  conceive  how  Obdrudions  in 
ths  fmaller  Veffels  can  be  the  Caufe  of  all 
this  Mifchief,  becaufe  it  is  well  known, 

D  2  that 
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that  we  can  tye  up  an  Artery,  or  cut  off 
a  Limb,  without  any  fitch  Confequence  ; 
fo  that  unlefs  thcfe  Obftru&ions  are  very 
general,  fo  as  to  affect  the  Circulation  of 
the  whole,  they  are  of  little  or  no  Signi¬ 
ficance,  at  leaft  not  fufficient  to  produce 
fo  great  Diforders.  Obftruftion  is  indeed 
a  very  general  Word,  and  may  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Stoppage  of  any  Humour  in 
any  Part  of  the  Body ;  but  if  meant  of 
Fluids  circulating  within  the  VefTels  which 
contain  them,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  Caufe 
of  Chronical  Diftempers,  which,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  arife  rather  from  extravafate 
than  intravafate  Humours,  and  are  feated 
(at  leaft  in  their  firft  Beginnings)  not  with¬ 
in,  but  without  the  VefTels.  And  it  is 
from  this  latter  Kind  of  Obftruftion,  that 
I  fliall  endeavour  to  account  for  the  great 
Variety  of  them. 

\ 

All  Chronical  Diftempers  arife  from 
forne  Error,  either  as  to  the  Ingefta ,  or 
Egefia ;  both  which  may  be  hurtful  to 

us, 
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us,  either  in  Quantity,  or  Quality  ;  and  that 
either  in  Excefs  or  Defedt. 

This  Difproportion  firft  (hews  itfelf  in 
the  tranfudatory  Lymyh,  which  is  either 
loaded  with  fuch  Particles  as  are  not  na¬ 
tural  to  it,  or  robbed  of  fuch  as  are ;  for 
as  aqueous  Moifture,  of  which  this  Lymph 
chiefly  confifls,  is  the  grand  Vehicle,  by 
which  every  Thing  is  firlL  conveyed  into 
the  Blood,  then  diftributed  through  every 
Part  of  the  Body,  and  afterwards  carried 
out  of  it ;  it  is  not  only  the  common  Re~ 
pofltory  of  every  nutritive,  and  excremen- 
titious  Particle,  but  alfo  the  inftrumenta! 
Means  of  applying  the  one,  and  difcharg- 
ing  the  other. 

What  Difeafes  arife  from  too  great  Eva¬ 
cuations,  or  Non-ingeftion  of  proper  nutri¬ 
tive  Juices,  and  tire  feveral  Alterations 
occafloned  thereby,  in  the  Quality  of  the 
Humours,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
in  my  late  Treatife  on  Brijlol  Water. 


What 
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What  proceed  chiefly  from  too  plentiful 
Ingeftion  of  Aliment,  or  Non-fecretion  of 
necefiary  Recrements,  whereby  the  Body 
is  loaded  with  Humours  that  are  excre- 
mentitious,  I  fhall  now  have  occafion  to 
confiden 

If  then  the  Body  is  overcharged,  either 
by  taking  in  more  than  it  lets  out,  or  let¬ 
ting  out  lefs  than  it  takes  in,  it  is  plain, 
in  this  cafe,  there  muft  be  a  Superfluity  j 
which  may  be  either  fimple  or  compound . 
Simple ,  if  the  fliperfluous  Humour  has  no 
material  ill  Quality  belonging  to  it ;  Com¬ 
pound^  if  it  has  $  in  both  Cafes  Nature  will 
feek  a  Discharge  of  the  redundant  Matter, 
by  fome  means  or  other  ;  and  this  is  ordi¬ 
narily  effefted,  either  by  the  Increafe  of 
fome  of  the  Secretions,  or  by  the  Lodge¬ 
ment  of  it  in  fome  particular  Part  ;  both 
which  will  have  their  refpedtive  Benefits 
and  Xnconveniencies,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Plumours  to  be  difcharged, 
and  the  Nature  of  the  Part  affefted. 

And 
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And  here  let  us  flop  a  little,  and  confider 
the  many  innumerable  Evils  which  may 
arife  from  this  Caufe  only,  fuppofing  there 
is  Strength  to  throw  out,  and  make  an  ef¬ 
fectual  Difcharge ;  for  thefe  Humours  may 
be  depofited,  either  on  the  outward  Inte¬ 
guments,  or  on  the  mufcular  Flefh,  or  on 
the  Membranes,  or  on  the  Ligaments,  or 
on  the  Joints  $  all  which  have  their  re- 
fpeftive  Diforders  belonging  to  them  ;  and 
thofe,  many  of  them  very  traublefome  and 
painful  :  Or,  laftly,  they  may  fall  on  any 
of  the  Glands,  where,  though  they  find 
a  freer  Exit,  they  may  occafion  great  Varie¬ 
ty  of  Diforders,  many  of  which  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with  very  fatal  Confequences. 

Nor  is  the  Place,  where  thefe  Humourt 
are  to  fall,  determined  always  by  the  na¬ 
tural  Strength,  but  often  by  external  Ac-., 
cidents,  which  will  fometimes  aCt  in  di¬ 
rect  Oppofition  to  it,  and  caufe  Humours 
to  ftrike  inward,  which  might  otherwife 

have 
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have  come  outwards,  and  as  thefe  Acci¬ 
dents  are  innumerable,  fo  may  they  happen 
at  any  time,  either  before  Nature  depofites 
this  Superfluity,  or  after  5  and  give  Diftur- 
bance  accordingly.  And  this  will  account 
for  almoft  the  whole  Tribe  of  Chronical 
BWtemperi,  as  they  appear  in  their  firft 
Beginnings,  and  for  the  Dangers  attending 
them,  fuppoflng  Nature  in  full  Strength, 
and  able  to  effect  a  proper  Crifis* 

But  if  it  fhall  happen  that  fhe  is  not 
able  to  do  this,  then  will  fhe  either  faintly 
attempt  a  falutary,  or  yield  to  an  unfalu- 
tary  Crifis :  In  the  firft  Cafe,  the  Effort 

will  be  incompleat ;  in  the  fecond,  it  wilt 
be  dangerous  5  fo  that  befides  the  many 
Accidents  from  without,  the  Dangers  and 
Difficulties  from  within,  are  numberlefs, 
which  will  harafs  and  plague  us,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  Malignity  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  Matter,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Place 
on  which  it  is  depofited  5  whilft  the  glan¬ 
dular  Syftem  being  hurt  more  or  lefs.  In 

whole 
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whole,  or  in  part,  through  frequent  imper- 
fed:  Difcharges,  or  unnatural  Supplies  of 
foul  Lymph,  fhall  mutiply  the  Evil,  and 
anfwer  the  Sum  Total  of  mo  ft  chronical 
Complaints.  And  here  we  fee  not  only 
the  Rife,  but  alfo  the  Progrefs  of  thefe 
Diftempers,  how  they  will  battle  it  Day 
after  Day  with  the  animal  Strength,  how 
they  will  difpute  every  Inch  of  Ground 
with  it,  and  if  there  is  a  weak  Place  to 
be  found,  how  they  will  be  fure  to  at¬ 
tack  it  5  and  that  it  is  our  Part,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  give  no  Advantage  to  fo  power¬ 
ful  and  fubtle  an  Enemy, 

But,  Lafily>  If  the  Foulnefs  of  the 
tranfudatory  Lymph  is  fuch,  that  not  on¬ 
ly  the  Glands  in  general,  but  thofe  in 
particular,  whofe  Functions  are  moft  re- 
quifite  for  the  immediate  Purpofes  of 
Life,  fhall  not  receive  their  proper  Sup¬ 
plies,  but  inftead  of  being  irrigated  with 
kindly  genial  Moifture,  be  choak’d  up 

E  with 
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with  foul  unnatural  Humours ;  then  will 
it  not  be  in  our  Power  to  procure  any 
Crilis  at  all.  But  Nature  will  depofite 
her  Burthen  upon  the  weak  Part,  which 
will  be  fo  far  from  giving  Relief,  that  it 
will  rather  increafe  the  Evil,  whilft  the 
natural  Strength  being  able  to  make  but  a 
faint  and  feeble  Refinance,  opens  a  Paf- 
fage  for  the  Enemy  into  the  Head  Quar¬ 
ters  >  then  the  Strong-holds  in  which  we 
trufted  are  yielded  up,  Difeafes  enter, 

>  Portifque  patentibus  o nines 

Accipiunt  fociosy  atqueAgminaconfcia j ungun  f* 

And  from  this  Account  it  appears,  that 
the  Caufe  of  chronical  Diftempers  is  not 
to  be  fought  for,  either  in  the  Fluids,  or 
the  Solids,  abftradtedly  confider’d  >  but  in 
the  Excefs  or  Defedt  of  the  Ingejla  or  the 
£g^tf,which  alters  the  Crafts  of  the  tranf- 
udatory  Lymph,  and  by  means  of  this 
communicates  the  Evil  to  any  Part,  and 
very  frequently  to  the  glandular  Syftem. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  IL 

0/  the  Scurvy. 

I  Do  not  begin  with  the  Scurvy ,  as  a  Dif- 
temper  which  is  in  itfelf  fo  immediate* 
ly  benefited  by  the  Bath  Water3  but  rather 
as  it  is  the  ufual  Source  and  Concomitant 
of  thofe  which  are;  and  will  not  only 
ferve  to  exemplify  what  has  been  already 
faid  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  but  alfo  pre¬ 
pare  the  Way  for  the  better  Explication 
of  what  is  to  follow ;  for  as  I  am  about 
to  enquire  into  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of 
fuch  Diftempers  as  are  benefited  by  the 
Bath-Water ,  I  cannot  well  proceed  to  the 
particular  Explication  of  them  without 
fome  previous  Account  of  the  Scurvy, 
which  is  neceflarily  conne&ed  with,  and 

E  2 
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in  fome  fhape  or  other,  attends  upon  ever y 
one  of  them. 

By  the  Scurvy ,  I  do  not  only  mean  that 
high  Degree  of  it,  which  is,  principally  fo 
called,  but  alfo  every  Deviation  of  the 
Humours  from  their  natural  Crafis,  into 
that  which  is  irritating  and  acrimonious, 
which  commonly  goes  under  the  Name 
of  a  fcorbutical  Habit  or  Difpolltion,  and 
which  is  the  natural  Refult  of  every  Error 
as  to  the  Ingejia  or  the  Egefla,  in  Quantity 
or  Quality,  be  it  either  in  Excefs  or 
feci,  , 

Thus,  for  Inftance,  if  the  Ingejia  be 
either  defective  in  Quantity,  or  the  Egejla 
exceffive,  the  Body  is  robbed  of  its  na¬ 
tural  Moifture  $  whence  the  Blood  is  ex-* 
alted,  and  the  Humours  become  acrimo¬ 
nious,  for  want  of  fomething  to  lower  and 
dilute  them,  and  fo  counteract  the  Mif- 

chiefs 
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chiefs  arifing  from  its  natural  Heat  and 
Motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Jngejia  are  too 
great  or  the  Egefta  too  little,  there  will 
be  Acrimony,  though  of  another  Kind, 
and  with  different  Confequences  $  not  for 
want  of  a  due  Proportion  of  aqueous 
Moiflure,  but  from  an  Over-proportion  of 
acrid  excrementitious  Particles,  with  which 
the  Body  will  be  loaded,  and  which  will 
lay  a  Foundation  for  Diftempers,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  Kind  from  thofe  proceeding 
from  Inanition ;  and  in  both  thefe  Cafes, 
it  is  plain,  that  if  the  Quality  of  the  Ali¬ 
ment  taken  in,  is  fuch  as  increafes  Acri¬ 
mony,  or  the  Nature  of  the  Humours  let 
out,  fuch  as  does  not  fufficiently  iecrete  it, 
it  muft  add  to  the  Misfortune,  and  make 
Matters  worfe.  And  thus  we  fee  how 
every  Error  in  Quantity  as  well  as  Quality 
begets  Acrimony,  and  how  very  material 
it  is  to  diflinguifh  between  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds 
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ceeds  from  Inanition,  and  that  which  arifes 
from  Repletion,  both  which  go  under  the 
Name  of  Scurvy  y  though  very  different 
both  as  to  their  Caufes  and  their  Cure  y 
as  alfo,  whether  the  one  or  the  other,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  any  Excefs  or  Defeat,  in  the 
Ingefta  or  the  Egejlay  or  from  a  Compli¬ 
cation  of  both.  Thefe  are  Circumftances 
well  deferving  our  Conilderation  ;  and  are, 
if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  our  Card  and 
Compafs,  in  all  fcorbutical  Cafes.  And  it 
is  farther  to  be  obferved  of  the  Ingefla  and 
Egejluy  that  the  feveral  Irregularities  of 
them  are  not  only  the  efficient  Caufe  of 
Acrimony,  but  alfo  that  the  Degree  and 
Force  of  it  is  regulated  by  a  right  or 
wrong  Performance  of  them  :  Thus,  for 
Inftance,  the  Humours  may  be  highly 
fcorbutick,  and  yet  if  the  Secretions  are 
open,  fo  as  regularly  to  difcharge  a  pro¬ 
per  Proportion  of  the  offending  Matter,  no 
material  ill  Confequence  fhall  follow ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  are  fhut  up,  fo  as 

not 
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not  to  carry  off  the  neceffary  Recrements* 
or  are  obftrufled  by  any  Accident*  the 
fmalleft  Degree  of  Acrimony  may  have 
very  fatal  Effects  $  fo  that  the  Scurvy  both 
in  its  Rife"  and  Progrefs  greatly  depends 
.  upon  the  Quantity  and  Quality,  of  what 
is  taken  in,  and  let  out  of  the  Body, 

I  would  not  here  be  underftood  to  make 
the  Inge  [la  and  the  Egefa  the  foie  and  on- 

*  r 

ly  Source  of  acrimonious  Humours,  becaufo 
it  is  well  known  that  Impurities  of  this 
Kind,  may  enter  from  without,  by  means 
of  vitiated  or  infedted  Air  5  though  if  we 
take  Ingeftion  in  the  largeft  Senfe,  fo  as 
to  include  every  Thing  that  enters  the 
Blood,  either  from  within  or  from  without, 
there  may  be  no  Impropriety  in  faying  fo : 
But  fo  far  as  the  Scurvy  arifes  from  com¬ 
mon  and  ordinary  Caufes,  fo  far  as  we 
generally  find  it  connected  with  moft  chro¬ 
nical  Diftempers,  and  fo  far  as  I  am  at 
prefent  concerned  with  it,  it  is  the  un- 

d,  doubted 
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doubted  Confequence  of  iome  Error  as  ta 
the  lngefla  or  Egejla,  and  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  fuch  in  common  Prafdce.  And 
as  to  that  high  Degree  of  this  Diftemper, 
which  is  emphatically  called  the  Scurvy  y 
and  is  for  the  moft  part  the  Effedt  of  cor¬ 
rupted  Air ;  fo  far  as  it  is  fo,  it  can  only 
be  cur’d  by  the  Amendment  or  Change 
of  fuch  Air,  in  all  other  Refpedts  it  is  re¬ 
ducible  to  the  fame  general  Caufes  as  the 
former. 

We  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  underftand 
the  fpecifick  Nature  of  any  Acrimony 
whatfoever,  much  lefs  the  feveral  amazing 
Varieties  of  it,  which  may  arife  by  diffe¬ 
rent  Accidents ;  but  if  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  Inlets  and  Outlets  of  it, 

if  we  underftand  its  general  Caufes  and 

■ 

Confequences,  furely  we  have  what  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer  our  Enquiries,  and  ground 
a  rational  Practice  upon. 


It 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  obfciVd,  that  Acri¬ 
mony,  either  ingefted  or  retain’d,  does  not 
always  fhew  itfelf  under  the  Form  of  Acri¬ 
mony  ;  becaufe  where  natural  Heat  is 

i  -  -  «  , 

Wanting,  it  may  be  overpower’d  by  phleg¬ 
matic  and  wat’ry  Humours :  Thus,  for  In- 

foance,  a  Hedtick  itfelf  will  fometimes  end 

«« ♦  *  , 

in  a  Cachexy,  and  yet  neverthelefs  it  is 
undobtedly  true,  that  neither  the  Ingejla 
nor  the  Egejta^  can  be  exceffive  or  defi¬ 
cient,  without  generating  fomething  more 
or  lefs  hurtful  to  the  Animal  Qeconomy, 
which,  as  it  is  for  the  mod:  part  of  a  fharp 
and  irritating  Nature,  may  well  deferve  the 
Name  of  Acrimony;  tho*,  ftridtly  fpeaking, 
it  may  not  always  be  acrimonious. 

The  Scurvy  is  fo  very  complicated  a 
Diftemper,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  defcribe  it  in  all  its  various  Shapes; 
my  Defign  here  is  only  to  enquire  into  the 
Nature  and  Caufe  of  it  in  general,  fo  far  as 

F  it 
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it  is  connected  with  other  Chronical  Dis¬ 
tempers  ;  that  when  I  come  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  Confideration  of  thefe  Diftempers,  I 
may  be  the  better  able  to  explain  them. 
And  therefore  I  fliall  fay  nothing  here  of 
the  Cure  of  the  Scurvy,  or  of  the  Virtues 
of  Bath  Water ;  only  obferve  in  general, 
that  Mineral  Waters  feem  more  particular¬ 
ly  calculated  for  the  Removal  of  this  Dif* 
order,  as  they  Supply  the  Body  with  aque¬ 
ous  Moifture,  niuch  more  Subtle  and  per¬ 
meable  than  common  Water  is,  and  by  So 
doing  re&ify  the  Impurities  of  the  tranfu- 
datory  Lymph. 


CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

0/"  the  G  o  u  t. 

THE  Gout,  according  to  the  moft 
general  and  receiv’d  Opinion  of  it, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  Effort  of  Nature, 
^endeavouring  to  throw  off  fome  morbifick 
Superfluity  on  the  Extremities  of  the  Joints, 
and  fo  caufing  Inflammation  and  Pain, 
and  all  other  its  ufual  Symptoms  |  and  the 
Reafon  why  thefe  Pains  are  fo  very  acute, 
as  alfo  the  Caufe  why  the  Lodgment  is 
made  on  thefe  Parts,  rather  than  on  any 
other,  has  been  deduced  from  the  joint 
Confideration  of  the  offending  Matter,  and 
the  particular  Structure  of  the  Parts  af- 
fedted,  Some  Writers  will  tell  you,  that 

the  Humours  in  this  Diftemper  are  ex- 

F  2  ceedingly 
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ceedingiy  faline,  and  acrimonious :  Others 
lay  the  Fault  on  a  tartareous  Earth  :  G-* 
fhers,  on  vifcid  Phlegm.  One  affirms* 
that  the  gouty  Matter  is  too  grofs  and 
heavy  to  reach  the  minuter  Vedels,  and  is 
therefore  depofited  on  thofe  Parts  which 
are  mod:  diftant  from  the  Heart,  where 
the  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  flowed:,  and 
crude  Humours  are  mod:  apt  to  lodge  : 
Another,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  fo  ex-* 
quifitely  fine  and  fubtle,  that  it  is  capable 
of  paffing  through  all  the  Strainers  of  the 
Body,  without  giving  the  lead:  Uneafinefs* 

r 

until  it  arrives  at  thefe  Parts ;  and  though 

* 

all  thefe  feveral  Opinions  are  inconfiftent 
with  each  other,  and  deferve  the  Name  of 
random  Gueffes,  rather  than  of  rational 
Conclufions,  yet  one  or  other  of  them, 
together  with  fome  peculiar  Structure  of 
the  Blood-Veffels,  has  been  the  conftant 
Refuge  of  thofe,  who  have  undertaken  to 
account  for  the  Caufe  of  the  Gout.  We 
have  been  accordingly  told,  that  the  Blood- 
Veffels  of  thefe  Parts  where  the  Gout  is 

princi 
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principally  feated,  are  exceeding  tenfe  and 
fpringy,  by  #hi  are  {  render’d 

flraighter,  and  more  difficult  of  Paflage, 
than  other  more  yielding  Parts ;  that  they 
are  frequently  compreffed  by  the  adjacent 
Bones,  and  withal  of  fo  fmall  and  capillary 
a  Make,  as  muft  render  them  very  fubjedt 
to  Obftrudtion  $  and  this  has  been  thought 
a  Confideration  of  fo  great  Weight,  that 
of  two  late  Writers  on  this  Subject  the 

#  one  lays  the  principal  Caufe  of  this  Di& 
temper  on  the  conftitutional  Straightnefs 
of  thefe  Veffels ;  The  •f*  other,  on  a  natu* 
ral  Rigidity  coming  on  them  upon  the 
Decline  of  Life  :  But  as  they  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  any  Proof  of  the  particular 
Minutenefs  of  thefe  Vefiels,  and  it  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed,  that  there  are  other  Vef¬ 
fels  of  the  Body  more  fubjedt  to  Gbftruc- 
tion  than  thefe  are,  and  more  liable  to  be 
affedted  with  old  Old-age  5  this  Way  of 
Reafoning  will  never  hold,  and  that  the 

Fault 

/  « 

*  Dr.  Cheyne .  EfTay  on  the  true  Nature  of  the  Gout, 
f  Dr.  Oliver .  EfTay  on  warm  bathing  in  gouty  Cafes. 
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Fault  cannot  be  in  the  Straightnefs  of  the 
Veflels,  will  appear  from  the  following 
Conliderations : 

•  *  -  •  <  . . h  ■  .  v-.. , ;  . 

-1  #“'J  ’  ■  *  J  -  ‘  7  7 1  /’  1  :  : 

Firjf  Becaufe  the  Gout  is  not  fo  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Foot,  but  that  it  often  feizes 
on  other  Parts :  Now,  if  the  Fault  was  in 
the  Yelfels,  I  conceive  the  Effedt  would  be 
as  fixed  and  ftated  as  the  Caufe ;  where 
thefe  ftraight  Veflels  are,  there  al¬ 
ways  muft  the  Gout  be  feated.  And 
though  this  may  feemingly  be  accounted 
for,  from  the  gouty  Matter  being  more 
grofs  at  one  time  than  another,  and  fo 
obfirudting  fometimes  larger,  and  feme- 
times  fmaller  Veflels;  yet,  furely,  where  it 
is  once  fixed,  it  ought  upon  this  Suppofi- 
tion  to  take  its  natural  Courfe,  and  not  fly 
from  one  Place  to  another,  from  the 
ftraighter  into  the  wider  Veflels,  and  fo 
alternately,  as  the  fmalleft  Accidents  fhall 
determine. 

i  f 
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Secondly ,  This  Opinion  is  confuted  not 
only  from  the  Tranfition  itfelf,  but  alfo 
from  the  Manner  in  which  the  Gout  moves 
from  one  Place  to  another;  which  is  fome- 

t 

times  fo  fudden,  that  the  Relief  of  the 
Part  is,  as  it  were,  inftantaneous ;  and  with- 
all  fo  compleat,  as  cannot  be  accounted  foj: 
from  obftrudted  Veflels,  which  recover 
gradually,  be  the  Fault  either  in  the  Solids, 
or  the  Fluids. 

Thirdly  y  The  ftriking  in  of  this  Humour, 
upon  the  Application  of  the  flighted  Repel¬ 
lents  of  the  cold  or  aftringent  Kind,  and 
the  immediate  Eafe  thereby  receiv’d,  fhew 
plainly,  that  the  Straightnefs  of  the  Vef¬ 
fels  cannot  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Diforder  ; 
becaufe  whatever  Effedt  fuch  Application 
may  have  on  the  Fluids,  it  is  acknowledg’d 
that  they  contract  the  Solids,  and  confe- 
quently  mud  increafe  the  local  Evil,  which 

it  is  plain  they  do  not :  Nay,  it  is  found  by 

Experience, 
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Experience,  to  be  more  difficult  to  bring  thi 
Gout  down  into  the  Foot  after  fuch  Ap-* 
plication,  than  it  was  before, 

«• 

V 

Nor  have  thefe  very  ingenious  Explica^ 
tions  of  the  Caufe  of  the  Gout,  been  fo 
univerfally  approved,  but  that  many  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  Diforder  is  not 
feated  either  in  the  Blood,  or  the  Blood- 
Veftels,  but  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Nerves  $  and  fo  far  the  Advocates  for 
this  Opinion  have  the  Advantage,  that 
they  can  give  a  more  plaufible  and  con- 
fiftent  Account  of  every  Symptom,  and 
explain  Difficulties  much  better  this  Way, 
than  the  other  $  but  then  it  muff  be  con- 
fidered,  that  the  Nerves  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  Chorda  fonum  reddens  quem  mlt 
Manus  &  Mens ,  juft  as  we  think,  fo  they 
will  chink.  And  when  the  Advocates  for 
this  way  of  Reafoning  come  to  Particulars, 

V  V  Jf  *  ■ 

they  fhew  their  Weaknefs,  fome  laying 
the  Fault  on  the  Animal  Spirits  j  others 

«  on 
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on  the  Tone  of  the  nervous  Fibres,  both 
which  may  be  queftioned  ;  the  one,  as  to  - 
its  Agency  3  the  other  as  to  their  Exiftence  : 
And,  fuppofing  them  agreed  where  to  lay 
the  Blame,  whether  on  the  Solids  or  the 
Fluids,  they  will  ft  ill  d  lifer  as  widely  as 
ever  ;  the  Solidift  difputing  the  State  of  the 
nervous  fibres,  whether  too  lax  or  too  tenfe  $ 
the  Fluidift  that  of  the  Animal  Spirits, 
whether  too  agile  or  too  languid,  whether 
defective  or  redundant  $  fo  that,  in  fhort, 
the  Whole  of  this  Theory  amounts  to  no¬ 
thing  more,  than  explaining  one  unknown 
Thing  by  another. 

I  fhall  therefore  fubfcribe  no  farther  to 
any  of  thefe  prevailing  Opinions,  than  to 
that  general  one  only,  which  I  firft  fet  out 
upon ;  which  is,  that  the  Gout  is  an  Ef¬ 
fort  of  Nature  to  throw  off  fome  morbifick 
Superfluity.  How  this  Superfluity  is  firft 
occafioned,  and  in  what  it  confifts,  will 
in  fome  meafure  appear,  from  what  has 
been  faid  in  the  two  foregoing  Chapters. 

G  But 
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But  it  will  here  behoove  us  to  be  a  little 
more  particular. 

The  Gout  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  Dif- 
temper  ordinarily  arifing  either  from  Re¬ 
pletion,  or  Retention,  or  both ;  the  ufuai 
Caufes  of  it  are  Intemperance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  want  of  Exercife  on  the  other  : 
Hereditary  Difpofition,  particular  ill  Qua* 
lities  in  the  Food  we  accuftom  ourfelves 
to,  or  in  the  Air  we  breathe,  may  haften 
its  Approach  ;  but  generally  it  feizes  upon 

us  on  the  Turn  of  Life,  when  Eafe  and  In- 

N  ,  \ 

dolence  invite,  when  Thought  and  Care 
increafe,  and  the  natural  Secretions  begin 
to  flag  ;  fo  that  we  may  eafily  account 
for  what  gives  Occafion  to  this  Superfluity, 
and  as  eafily  tell  in  what  it  confifis  (viz.) 
excrementitious  Acrimony  ingefted  or  re¬ 
tained.  Why  thefe  Recrements  make  a 
Lodgment  on  thefe  tendinous  Parts,  will 
appear  partly  from  the  particular  Structure, 
and  partly  from  the  intended  Ufe  of  them. 
The  Tendons  of  the  Foot,  and  membra- 
2  »  nous 
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nous  Capfula’s  belonging  to  them,  are  by 
Nature  cold  and  exanguious,  and  confe- 
quently  more  liable  to  lodge  Humours, 
and  lefs  able  to  rid  themfelves  of  them, 
when  lodged,  than  other  more  warm  and 
invigorated  Parts  5  and  when  the  natural 
Heat  begins  to  decay,  as  it  will  upon  the 
Decline  of  Life,  thefe  Inconveniencies  in- 
creafe:  Add  to  this,  that  thefe  Parts  are 
extremely  fenfible,  fo  that  they  cannot 
bear  the  leapt  Irritation  without  being 
greatly  affected  by  it.  Thus  we  obferve 
in  Surgery,  that  the  leaft  Prick  of  a  Ten¬ 
don  is  not  only  attended  with  exquifite 
Pain,  but  alfo  very  often  with  imminent 
Danger. 

But  we  may  not  only  argue  from  the 
Nature  and  Make  of  the  affedted  Parts, 
but  alfo  from  the  intended  Ufe  of  them, 
which  is  to  move  the  extreme  Joints, 
where  there  is  no  room  for  mufcular 
Flefh,  and  where  there  is  moft  need  of 
mufcular  Motion  ;  as  therefore  thefe  Parts 

G  2  were 
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were  defigned  for  Motion,  they  will  be 
the  more  apt  to  be  affedted  for  the  want 
of  it;  and  if  not  kept  in  conftant  Exer- 
cife,  lodge  Humours,'  which  might  other- 
wife  tranfpire.  Labor  Carnibus  ei  Arti - 
culis  convenit ,  fays  Hippocrates  *  ;  and 
daily  Experience  convinces  us  of  the 
Truth  of  this  Obfervation. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  account  for  this 
Diftempers  feizing  on  many  different 
Parts  at  the  fame  Time,  or  running  from 
one  Place  to  another ;  for  as  all  tendinous 
Parts  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  more  ex- 
anguious  and  fenfible,  than  the  more 
fiefhy  Parts,  fo  the  fame  Lymph  which 
is  hurtful  to  them  in  one  Place,  may  eaff- 
ly  be  conceived  to  be  fo  in  another  ;  and 
tho*  fome  Places  may  be  more  fubjeft  to 
this  Diftemper  than  others,  yet  all  feem 
liable  to  it,  and  that  in  the  interna!,  as 
well  as  the  external  Parts, 

And 
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And  thus  having  given  an  Account  of 
the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  the  Gout ;  let  us 
next  proceed  to  the  Cure. 

The  Gout  may  be  confidered,  as  re¬ 
gular  or  irregular ,  as  fimple  or  complex. 

By  the  regular  Gout,  I  mean  that 
which  comes  regularly  in  the  Foot $  by 
the  irregular ,  that  which  comes  elfe- 
where. 

By  the  fimple ,  that  which  is  limply  fo, 
without  the  Complication  of  other  Dis¬ 
orders  ;  by  the  complex  fuch  as  has  other 
Diforders  complicated  with  it. 

The  regular  fimple  Gouty  is,  as  I  have 

/ 

before  obferved,  nothing  more  than  an 
Effort  of  Nature  to  throw  off  fome  mor- 
bifick  Superfluity  5  and  therefore  if  Ihe 
works  right,  and  no  Difficulties  are  appre¬ 
hended,  is  belt  cured  by  the  old  Stoical 

Rule 
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Rule  of  bear  and  forbear.  We  cannot 
derive  the  Humour  to  a  fafer  Place,  we 
canpot  carry  it  off  fo  effectually  any  other 
way.  Malum  bene  pofttum  non  eft  mover- 
dum .  But  if  we  apprehend,  that  without 
fome  Help,  Nature  may  either  rage  too 
high,  or  flag  too  low:  In  the  firft  Cafe, 
fhe  is  to  be  affiited  by  fome  gentle  Eva¬ 
cuation,  or  fpare  Diet,  fuch  as  may  leffen 
the  morbiiick  Matter,  and  not  diminifh 
the  natural  Strength.  In  the  fecond,  (lie 
is  to  be  encouraged  by  fome  warm  Sto- 
machick,  fuch  as  may  add  Vigour  to  the 
Blood,  without  heating  too  much  •  to 
which  End,  as  nothing  conduces  better 
than  Bath- Water,  given  prudently,  in 
fuch  proportion  as  is  requifite,  fo  nothing 
will  fit  better  on  the  Stomach,  nothing 
will  ftrengthen  it  more  effectually,  and 
enable  the  concoCtive  Powers  to  affift  in 
the  falutary  Difcharge  of  the  offending 
Matter. 


But 
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But  as  what  is  done  in  the  Fit,  is  only 
for  a  Time,  and  has  no  lading  Effedt, 
becaufe  it  does  not  reach  the  Root  of  the 
Difeafe,  but  tends  only  to  the  prefent 
Difcharge  of  the  peccant  Humours ;  fo 
the  chief  Bulinefs  of  a  Phyiician,  efpecial- 
ly  in  regular  Cafes,  is  not  fo  much  to  give 
Eafe  in  the  Fit,  as  to  prevent  the  Return 
of  it ;  and  he  that  brags  of  a  Cure  for 
the  Gout,  becaufe  he  is  able  to  relieve 
Pain,  and  take  off  a  Fit,  mod  miferably 
deceives  himfelf  and  his  Patients  •  for  if 
he  has  done  it  fafely,  all  the  Benefit  is 
prefent  Eafe  ;  if  unfafely,  as  is  generally 
the  Cafe,  Life  itfelf  is  rifqued  for  the  fake 
of  it. 

But  if  Men  will  take  the  Cure  of  the 
Gout  in  a  right  Senfe,  and  be  content  with 
alleviating  the  Evil,  without  attempting 
an  entire  Riddance  from  it,  I  am  fo  far 
from  thinking  the  Gout  to  be  the  Oppro¬ 
brium  Me di corum ,  that  I  believe  there  is 
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hardly  any  Chronical  Diftemper  in  which 
a  fkilful  Phyfician  may  be  of  greater  Ser¬ 
vice.  Firft,  as  the  Gout  confeffedly  re¬ 
quires  great  Care  and  Caution.  Secondly, 
as  our  Care  will  not  be  in  vain,  becaufe 
the  Danger  is  not  fo  much  in  the  Diftem¬ 
per  itfelf,  as  in  the  Irregularity,  or  high 
Degree  of  it  ;  both  which  it  is  in  our 
Power,  humanly  fpeaking,  to  prevent. 

Now,  in  order  to  leffen  the  Violence 

of  this  Diforder,  our  firft  Intention  muft 

» 

be,  to  prevent  the  Generation  or  Reten¬ 
tion  of  acrimonious  Impurities  in  the  tran- 
fudatory  Lymph  ;  which  is  effected,  by 
taking  in  nothing  that  may  increafe,  fome- 
thing  that  may  corredt  the  Evil,  and  keep¬ 
ing  open  the  natural  Secretions,  By  Se¬ 
cretions,  I  mean  not  only  thofe  that  are 
glandular,  but  chiefly  thofe  of  the  exha- 
latory  Kind,  which  are  highly  material  in 
themfelves,  and  on  which  the  glandular 
Secretions  depend  ;  and  there  is  nothing  fo 
effectual  to  this  End,  as  conflant  Motion 

and 
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and  Exercife;  the  feveral  Degrees  and 
Manner  of  which,  mu  ft  be  determined  by 
Circumftances  ;  I  fhall  only  obferve  here, 
that  all  Evacuations  fubfiituted  in  lieu  of 
that  procured  by  Exercife,  tho’  often  very 
neceffary,  are  vaftly  inferior  to  it  in  E fifed: : 
For  though  they  may  evacuate  Quantity, 
they  do  not  fo  certainly  depurate  the  Juices, 
or,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  they  do  not  winnow 
the  Chaff  from  the  Wheat,  as  Exercife 
generally  does. 

As  to  thofe  Things  which  are  taken  in® 
to  the  Body,  whether  by  way  of  Meat  or 
Drink,  they  deferve  our  particular  Atten¬ 
tion,  fomething  may  be  done  to  prevent, 
nothing  fhould  be  ventured  upon  that  may 
exafperate  the  Diforder :  Temperance  in 
general,  and  a  prudent  Ufe  of  fuch  Meats 
as  are  fuitable,  both  in  Quantity  and 
Quality  to  the  Strength  of  our  Digeftion, 
fhould  be  a  Handing  Rule  with  us  ;  and 
as  to  Drink,  it  fhould  be  in  fuch  Pro¬ 
portion  to  our  Meat,  as  may  ferve  to  pro- 

H  mote. 
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mote,  but  by  no  means  hinder,  the  Coii^ 
coition  of  the  more  fubftantial  Parts.  la 
Kind,  it  fhould  be  foft,  milky,  aqueous, 
not  altogether  without  the  Admixture  of 
generous  Wines  and  Spices  ;  for  it  is  to 
be  conlidered,  that  though  aqueous  Li¬ 
quors  conduce  towards  the  Correction  and 
Exhalation  of  acrimonious  Humours,  yet 
if  conftantly  adher’d  to,  or  taken  in  too 
great  Quantities,  chill  the  Body,  and 
ieflen  the  exhalatoty  Secretions,  inflead  of 
increafing  them,  in  that  they  check  the 
animal  Heat,  and  fo  difable  Nature  from 
throwing  off  her  Recrements ;  the  Con- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  though  we  do 
Good  In  one  Senfe,  we  do  Harm  in  an¬ 
other;  and  whilft  we  think  we  are  miti¬ 
gating  the  Degree  of  the  Gout,  endanger 
an  Irregularity  of  it :  And  many  there  are, 
who  have  miferably  deceived  themfelves 
<  with  this  Kind  of  Regimen,  efpecially  if 
they  have  begun  upon  it  late  in  Life,  when 
Age  and  Infirmity  does  not  admit  of  this 
Sort  of  Treatment.  And  yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing* 
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kg,  if  the  digeftive  Faculties  are  good, 
and  the  Secretions  tolerably  open,  it  is 
very  true  that  Temperance  as  to  enflam- 
ing  Meats  and  Drinks,  is  very  necefTary, 
and  ought  carefully  to  be  obferved ;  but 
as  thefe  two  Circumftances,  in  regard  to 
the  Stomach  and  the  Secretions,  are  often 
wanting,  and  are  indeed,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  fundamental  Caufe  of  almoft 
every  Difficulty  that  occurs,  our  principal 
Concern  mu  ft  be  to  keep  them  in  order  $ 
and  therefore  our  firft  Confideration  fhould 
be,  whether  one,  or  both  are  in  Fault, 
and  how  circumftanced  as  a  Caufe,  or  a 
Confequence.  Does  a  bad  Digeftion 
caufe  a  Non-Evacuation  of  neceflary  Ex¬ 
crements,  or  does  a  Non-Evacuation  caufe 
a  bad  Digeftion  ?  If  the  former,  then  every 
Thing  muft  be  infifted  upon,  that  can 
contribute  to  a  more  perfedt  Concoftion 
in  the  firft  Paftages,  and  to  the  Convey-*’ 
ance  of  wholefome  and  nutritive  Juices 
into  the  Blood  5  if  the  latter,  we  mull 
forward,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  Diftri-' 

H  2  bution 
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bution  of  them  through  the  Body,  and  of 
Confequence  the  Excretion  of  what  is 
proper  to  be  fecreted  out  of  it.  If  there 
is  a  Fault  in  both,  we  muft  have  a  con- 
flant  Eye  upon  both  $  and  as  the  one  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  other,  fo  qualify 
our  Medicines  as  they  may  have  Refpect 
to  both,  leaning  always  to  that  Side, 
which  moft  needs  our  Help  ;  and  fo  ne~ 
ceffary  it  is  to  obferve  this,  in  every  Me¬ 
dicine  we  give,  or  Evacuation  we  make2 
that  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  among  all 
the  Variety  of  Remedies  which  have  ever 
done  good  in  the  Gout,  Amply  considered 

as  fuch,  the  Benefit  received,  has  therefore 
been  receiv'd,  becaufe  it  has  afiifted  either 
the  Concodion  or  Diftribution  of  Aliment, 
or  both. 

. 

But  as  we  do  not  profefs  to  give  Di¬ 
rections  for  the  Cure  of  the  Gout,  only 
aim  at  explaining  the  Benefits  arifing  from 
the  Ufe  of  the  Bath- Water,  it  may  be 
proper  to  re-confider  this  Diftemper  both 
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as  to  its  Caufe  and  as  to  its  Cure,  that  we 
may  the  better  conceive  the  good  EfFedls 
that  are  to  be  expedited  from  it.  And 
firft,  I  fhall  obferve  in  regard  to  the 
Caufe,  that  Bath  Water  prevents  the  Ge¬ 
neration  and  Retention  of  acrimonious  Im¬ 
purities,  as  it  fupplies  the  Body  with  a- 
gueous  Moifture,  and  fo  anfwers  the  Pur- 

pofe  of  a  Dilutcr  ;  and  this  it  does  more 

* 

effectually  than  other  Water,  be  caufe  it 
does  not  chill  the  Blood  as  that  is  apt  to 
do,  and  fo  check  the  Exhalation  of  the, 
tranfudatory  Lymph,  and  is  withal  fo 
active  and  permeable,  as  to  reach  the  re¬ 
mote  ft  Parts ;  whereby  thefe  good  Effedts 
extend  further,  even  to  the  minuted;  Secre¬ 
tions,  and  fo  this  Water  not  only  dilutes, 
but  alfo  carries  off  great  Quantities  of 
acrimonious  Lymph,  And  hence  it  is, 

that  fcorbutick  Habits  either  from  Indo-  , 
lence  or  Intemperance,  who  have  reafon 
to  apprehend  the  Gout,  have  recourfe  to 

the  Bath- Water  as  the  moft  likely  Prefer- 

% 

vative,  whilft  thofe  who  have  already 

been 
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been  affli&ed  with  it,  look  upon  it  as  the 

bell  Remedy  they  can  take,  by  way  of 

Prevention. 

And  it  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  Bath- Water  not  only  ferves  to  keep 
open  the  exhalatory  Secretions,  and  com 
fequently  the  glandular,  which  depend 
upon  them,  but  alfo  is  a  great  Strengthner 
of  the  firft  Paffages,  whereby  thofe  who 
have  been  feverely  handled  by  the  Gout, 
meet  with  a  d curable  Stornachick,  which 
both  helps  Digeflion,  and  defends  the 
vital  Parts  from  any  Attack,  which  might 
otherwife  be  made  upon  them  ;  fo  that 
every  Benefit  arifing  from  an  Amendment 
made,  either  in  the  concoBive  or  diftribu - 
five  Powers,  is  procured  by  Bath -Water, 
and  every  Indication  of  Cure  anfwered,  in 
a  very  natural  and  eafy  Way, 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  our  Bufinefs  at 
this  Place  is  not  fo  much  with  the  regular 
,  as  with  the  irregular  Gout,  and  that  not- 

8  with  handing 
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withftanding  the  Explication  I  have  given* 
of  the  regular  Gout,  I  have  by  no  means 
explained  the  Virtues  of  Bath- Water, 
which  are  chiefly  feen  in  that  which  Is 
irregular.  But  as  the  irregular  Gout  is 
for  the  mo  ft  part  the  Effedt  of  the  regular 
ill-managed,  I  hope  I  have  fo  far  explained 
the  Ufe  of  Bath- Water,  as  to  fhew  how 
it  may  be  guarded  againft ;  and  fhall  now 
proceed  to  fhew  how  fuch  Irregularity  h 
actually  remedied  by  it 

The  many  various  Irregularities  of  the 
Gout,  and  the  different  Treatment  proper 
for  each,  muft  be  learnt  from  thofe  who 
have  profefiedly  wrote  upon  the  Subject ; 
as  to  the  Indications  of  Cure,  which  I  am 
chiefly  concerned  with,  I  find  all  are  a- 
greed,  no  one  doubting  but  that  our  whole 
Bufinefs  is  to  remove  the  Diforder  from 
within,  outwards ;  from  the  wrong  Place 
to  its  right  one.  The  Means  how  this 
is  to  be  done,  muft  be  learnt  from  a  Con- 
fideration  of  what  Place  the  Gout  is  fallen 

upon.. 
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upon,  and  from  what  Caufe  ;  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  Comparifon  between  the 
Strength  of  the  Patient  and  of  the  Difeafe* 
may  teach  us  to  form  a  tolerable  Judg¬ 
ment  of  what  is  requifite  to  be  done. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  within  the 

whole  Compafs  of  Phyfiek,  but  what  may 

* 

accidentally  have  been  of  Service  :  Some¬ 
times  Evacuations  are  neceffary ;  fame- 
times  on  the  contrary,  we  are  obliged  to 
fupport  our  Patients  with  every  cordial 
nourilhing  Thing  we  can  think  of ;  feme- 
times  it  is  requilite  we  fhould  deal  rough¬ 
ly  with  the  mod;  forcing  Medicines  $  at 
other  Times,  the  very  gentled  are  offen- 
five.  In  Short,  all  the  Recommendations 
that  have  been  given  of  Vomitings  Bleed - 
ingy  Purging ,  or  any  other  particular  Me¬ 
thod,  are  relative  to  the  Cafe  in  hand, 
we  cannot  here  be  guided  by  Rule,  but 
by  Circumdances ;  our  Courfe  of  Pradice 
cannot  be  didated  to  us,  any  more  than 
the  Courfe  of  a  Ship  in  the  Sea  5  all  we 

have 
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have  to  do  is  to  aim  at  the  propofed  End 
of  bringing  the  Gout  into  the  extreme 
Parts,  and  effedt  it  in  the  beft  manner  we 
are  able. 

Th  is  then  being  the  Cafe,  our  next  En- 
quiry  is  how  this  End  is  promoted  by  Bath- 
Water ;  which  may  be  done  either  diredtly, 
as  it  refpedts  the  firft  Paffages,  or  indiredtly 
as  through  the  Strength  and  Vigour  of 
thefe,  it  helps  other  affedted  Parts.  When 
the  Gout  is  irregular,  and  feizes  upon  the 
internal  Parts,  there  is  no  Place  fo  liable  to 
khe  Attacks  of  it,  as  the  firft  Paffages ;  info- 
much  that  I  queftion  whether  the  Gout  ex¬ 
ternal,  is  more  appropriated  to  the  Foot, 
than  the  internal  is  to  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels ;  in  moft  Cafes  therefore,  we  have 
recourfe  to  this  Water,  as  a  Medicine  which 
operates  diredtly  on  the  Part  affedted,  as 
what  will  fit  eafy  on  the  moft  loathing  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  comfort  the  difeafed  Part,  and 
by  fo  doing  enable  it  to  throw  off  the  Dif- 
Cemper  from  within,  outwards,  and  fix  it  in 

I  its 
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its  proper  Place.  And  in  fuch  Cafes  where 
the  firft  Paffages  are  not  the  Seat  of  the  Dis¬ 
order,  but  forne  other  internal  Part ;  yet,  as 
fome  Defedt  in  them  may  firft  have  given 
occafion  to  it,  the  fame  good  Effedts  may 
follow  in  this,  as  in  the  former  Cafe.  And 
if  it  ftiall  fo  happen,  that  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels  are  not  concerned  in  any  refped, 
which  is  feldom  the  Cafe  5  yet,  as  the 
Strength  of  thefe  is  the  Strength  of  the 
Man,  and  as  the  firft  Paffages  are  the  natu¬ 
ral  Organs,  through  which  the  Body  re¬ 
ceives  its  Supplies  and  Support,  be  it  either 
of  Food,  or  of  Phyfick  ;  the  Strengthening 
of  thefe,  is  the  grand  Means  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  other  Parts,  and  ferves,  tho’  not  in  fo 
immediate  and  diredt  a  Manner,  to  anfwer 
the  Purpofe  of  amoving  the  Gout  from 
the  internal  to  the  external  Parts. 

True  it  is,  that  neither  the  regular  nor  ir¬ 
regular  Gout,  arefo  plain  and  Ample,  either 
in  their  Caufes  or  their  Cure,  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  numberlefs  Varieties  arifingfrom  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  Conftitution,  Age,  Sex,  Manner  of 
Life,  &c.  which  may  render  the  Batb-Wa- 

i.  * 

ter  in  fome  Cafes  improper  ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  Gout  may  be  complicated 
with  almoft  any  Diftemper,  and  that  it  is 
.frequently  accompanied  either  with  a  radi¬ 
cated  Scurvy,  or  venereal  Taint,  or  hypo- 
chondriacal  or  hyfterical  Affedtions,  and 
fometimes  with  a  Complication  of  thefe  $ 
but  as  I  do  not  undertake  to  provide  againft 
every  poffible  Cafe  that  may  happen,  I  fhall 
avoid  entring  into  Difficulties,  which  when 
once  I  am  got  in,  I  fee  no  Way  of  getting 
out  again. 

Having  finiffied  therefore  all  I  have  to 
fay,  in  regard  to  Bath-  Water  taken  inward¬ 
ly  in  Gouty  Cafes,  I  am  now  to  explain  the 
Benefits  arifing  from  the  external  Ufeofit 

The  external  Application  of  the  Bath - 
Water  may  be  confidered  either  as  totals  or 
partial •  by  total,  I  mean  bathing  the  whole 
Body;  by  partial,  bathing  or  pumping  any 
particular  Part. 

I  2 
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The  Virtues  of  Water  applied  to 
any  particular  Part,  will  in  fome  meafure 
appear,  from  the  two  following  Obferva- 
tions :  Firft>  That  it  is  of  fingular  Service 
in  old  Pains  and  Aches,  where  there  is  an 
Occlufion  of  the  Pores,  and  a  Fixation  of 
cold  phlegmatic  Humours.  Secondly, \  That 
Sprains  and  Relaxations  of  the  membra¬ 
nous  or  tendinous  Parts,  are  cured  by 
it.  From  the  firft,  we  conclude,  that  it 
is  a  powerful  Difcutient :  From  the  fe- 
cond,  that  it  is  a  great  Strengthener.  What 
then  does  Experience  teach  us,  concerning 
the  Gout  ?  Will  it  either  difcufs  the  Hu¬ 
mour,  or  flrengthen  the  Part  ?  Not  the  for- 
mer,  becaufe  all  warm  Difcutients  exafpe- 
rate  the  Gout,  and  increafe  the  Flux  of 
Humours  upon  the  Part.  Not  the  latter, 
becaufe  no  Strengthener  is  proper,  during 
the  Influx  of  Humours ;  and  in  this  Cafe 
if  it  takes  Effedt,  will  be  apt  to  adt  as  a  Re¬ 
pellent  •  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  if  any 
one  puts  his  Feet  into  Bath- Water,  whilfi 

the 
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the  Fit  is  upon  him,  he  either  enrages  the 
Gout,  or  ftrikes  it  in. 

When  the  whole  Body  is  bathed  in  Bath - 
Water,  we  learn  its  Virtues  •  firft ,  from  the 
Effedt  it  has  on  ftubborn  cutaneous  Foul- 
neffes :  Secondly ,  on  cold  phlegmatic  Ob- 
ftrudtions.  From  the  one,  we  conclude, 
that  it  is  of  a  very  fubtle  fearching  Nature, 
fo  as  to  reach  the  minuted:  Pores ;  from 
the  other,  that  it  ftirs  and  brifks  up  the 
Humours  in  every  Part. 

But  upon  Experience  we  find,  that  the 
Gout  is  fo  far  from  being  benefited  by 
bathing  the  whole  Body,  that  it  is  general¬ 
ly  made  worfe,  in  that,  as  I  conceive,  the 
Exagitation  of  the  Humours  caufed  by  it 
difturbs  Nature  in  her  intended  Crifis ; 
the  Confequence  of  which  is,  that  inftead 
of  a  falutary  Lodgment  on  the  extreme 
Joints,  you  wdll  fometimes  have  a  danger¬ 
ous  Inflammation  on  the  Vital  Parts. 


We 
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We  may  therefore  conclude  in  general, 
that  Bathing  in  Whole,  or  in  Part,  is  never 
proper  in  the  Gout,  during  the  Fit  $  and 
the  fame  may  be  faid  as  to  the  nearApproach 
of  it,  when  Nature  is  about  to  throw  off  her 
Recrements  in  a  natural  W  ay,  and  fo  mu  ft, 
not  be  difturbed  in  her  Work. 

But  neverthelefs,  Bathing  is  found  to  be 
of  great  Service  in  moft  Gouty  Cafes ;  for 
though  it  may  be  hurtful  in  the  Fit,  yet 
during  the  Intervals,  it  is  of  great  Ufe,  in 
that  it  enlivens  the  Circulation,  and  fo  pre- 

t  .  v 

vents  the  Retention  of  acrimonious  Hu- 
mours.  Bathing  the  whole  Body,  opens 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin ;  fearches  and  cleanfes 
the  glandular  Syftem  5  promotes  the  Diftri- 
bution  of  the  tranfudatory  Lymph  ;  length¬ 
ens  the  Intervals,  and  leffens  the  Degree  of 
the  Gout.  But  then  it  is  to  be  acknowledged 
that  this  is  not  to  be  expedted  in  all  Cafes, 
and  that  great  Judgment  is  required  in  the 
right  Management  of  this  Affair  but  this 

does 
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does  not  affed  the  general  Truth,  only  re¬ 
fers  you  to  the  Phyiician  for  Advice  3  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  one  Cafe  that  comes  to 
this  Place,  in  which  it  is  more  neceffary. 

Bathing  the  Part,  though  dangerousin  the 
Fit,  maybe  of  great  Service  upon  the  Decline 
of  it  3  as  it  prevents  theFixation  and  Concre- 
tion  of  Gouty  Matter,  and  ftrengthens  the 
Part :  And  for  the  fame  Reafon,  it  is  highly 
ferviceable  to  thofe  whofe  Sinews  are  im¬ 
pair’d  and  crippled  by  fevere  Fits,  and  fre¬ 
quent  Returns  3  only  obferving  not  to  make 
too  free  with  it,  when  there  is  any  A pp re¬ 
hen  fi  on  s  of  a  Fit  approaching. 

In  irregular  Gouts  it  has  fometimes  been 
thought  proper  to  bathe  the  Part,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  down  the  Gout  into  the 
Feet 3  and  this  Pradice  has  been  built  upon 
a  Notion  that  the  Bath  Water  relaxes,  and 
fo  difpofes  Nature  to  depofite  her  Humours 
on  the  bathed  Part. 


But 
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But  if  the  Bath- Water,  fo  applied,  will 
fometimes  repel  the  Gout,  when  it  is  actu¬ 
ally  in  the  Foot,  as  it  certainly  will,  how 
are  we  by  this  means  to  excite,  and  draw 
it  down?  And  if  lame  crippled  Limbs, 
are  bathed  with  a  Defign  to  leflen  the 
Gouty  Matter,  and  ftrengthen  the  Part, 
how  is  it  that  the  fame  Application  is  to 
increafe  the  Influx  of  Humours,  and 
weaken  it  ?  What  may  be  done  by  a  warm 
Application  ex  accident /,  I  will  not  dis¬ 
pute  ;  but  furely  thefe  Things  do  not  hold 
well  together,  nor  can  I  think  that  the 
relaxing  Quality  of  the  Bath- Water  is  of 
that  Import  and  Significance,  as  we  are 
generally  made  to  believe  ;  for  although 
it  mu  ft  be  allowed  that  warm  Water  is 
relaxing,  yet  furely  it  may  be  fo  impreg¬ 
nated  as  to  have  a  contrary  Effect,  as  may 
be  feen  in  any  common  aftringent  Fomen¬ 
tation  ;  and  that  this  is  the  Cafe  in  Bath - 
Water  appears  from  its  wonderful  EffeCts 
on  Relaxations  of  all  Kinds,  either  from 
2  internal 
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internal  or  external  Caufes,  and  alfo  from 
the  Effed:  it  has  on  the  Stomach,  taken 
inwardly,  where  it  is  acknowledged  not 
to  relax,  but  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  ;  and 
if  it  does  not  on  account  of  its  Heat,  re¬ 
lax  there,  J  fee  no  Reafon  why  it  fhould 
do  it  fo  powerfully  elfewhere.  A  total 
Immerfion,  may  poffibly  relax  more  than 
a  partial  Application,  becaufe  of  the  greater 
Increafe  of  Heat ;  but  I  (hall  venture  to 
conclude  from  Experience,  that  the  Bath - 
Water  ufed  externally,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  looked  upoi)  as  a  Relaxer,  but  a  Bracer 
of  the  Solids, 

And  thus  much  will  fuffice  for  me  to 

x  i  •  •  .  ;  '  x 

obferve,  concerning  the  Gout  :  All  I 
have  to  fubjoin  is,  that  as  what  I  have 
faid  is  hereafter  to  be  revifed  and  corrected, 
I  hope  my  Reader  will  be  fo  good  as  to 
excufe  any  fmall  Miftakes  and  Inadverr 
tencies  that  paay  have  efcaped  me  for  the 
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